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'I he Cfnldren's I>leivspaper, Week Ending Scptcnihcv 2, 1944 



this the fifth anniversary of the out- 
break of her war of aggression, 
Germany faces defeat on all the fronts. 
The gigantic encircting movement of the 
Allies goes on relentlessly over the plains 
of Europe. We are seeing a co-ordinated 
plan in which a master strategy is gradually 
approaching fruition. Here, it is swift, 
cutting through the countryside as a scythe 
.reaping the summer corn. In other places, a 
powerful battering of vigorously-held posi¬ 
tions tests the skill and patience of the 
advancing hosts. But the twin movements 
of swift onslaught and tenacious battery are 
only one movement. Its momentum is 
irresistible. It is proof that our turn to win 
and conquer has now come, and with it come 
all the consequences of defeat and victory. 

Jt is not true that war settles nothing. 

From it do come tremendous decisions 
which for years irrevocably seal the doom of 
‘the defeated and either exalt the conqueror 
or leave him debased amongst his conquests. 
Those decisions will soon be upon us. It is 
. our turn now to prepare to receive the 
news of victory and the destruction of the 
enemy, sb that great victories may herald 
■ great and lasting decisions. 

Settling Great Issues 

This war and its,settlement must bring in 
days of permanent peace for all men. The 
foundations of such a peace are being laid 
down now in the vast enveloping movements 
across the fields of Europe, stri&ng into the 
vitals of the enemy forces. Upon their success 
depends everything because they have one 
aim, and one aim only, the defeat and final 
destruction of the German armed forces, 
and-with them the evil power which has 
created and sustaiined a tyranny within.whose 
grip peoples cannot survive. 

go it is our turn now to destroy, to conquer, 
and to,defeat. Let us be quite clear 
about this. As it drives onward to its climax 
the war is settling great issues. Already it is 
clear that nothing less than the total defeat 
and unconditional surrender of Germany 
can be acceptable to the Allies. This is the 
preface to peace. It is the necessary condition 
before any move can be made toward a 
re-ordering of the world. We must be ruth¬ 
less and relentless at this point, for we have 
a foe which understands only force. 

The Greaitest Crime in History 

Again, inescapable justice has to be done 
in Europe before the life of her peoples can 
flower anew in the sunshine of a righteous 
and ordered world. The foundations of the 
world have been shaken, and an attempt has 
been made—which nearly succeeded—to 
impose a pagan way of life by the process of 
arms and cruel conquest. The deliberate plan 
of an imaginary, self-appointed, master-race 
to* hold the best of mankind in subjection 
nearly reached an iniquitous triumph. That 
was a crime which in such awful immensity 
has never been demonstrated before in 
human history. It was a deliberate challenge 
to all that is holy and sacred in human life, 
and the attempt has been frustrated only by 
the abundant sacrifice of priceless life. 

The initial atonement for wrong-doing is 
payment and punishment. No re-ordering 
of the life of a man, or the life of a nation, 
can proceed without a recognition by the 
wrong-doer that .his actions were wrong and 
that atonement must be made. To insist 


OHASTISEiENT 

upon this is not vindictiveness on the part 
of the conqueror, but a recognition of the 
plain, enduring foundations upon which 
civilised life is laid. 

It was in this spirit that General Mont¬ 
gomery quoted recently the prayer which, 
in Shakespeare’s Richard the Third, was 
spoken by the Earl of Richmond before his 
victory on Bosworth Field : 

O Thou, Whose captain I account myself,. 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye. 

Make us Thy ministers of chastisement 
That we may. praise Thee in the victory. 

Ministers of chastisement is indeed the 
office which all the free peoples have assumed 
in their task of bringing to judgment and 
punishing the enemies of civilisation. 

It is Our Turn Now 

In this instance judgment and punish¬ 
ment must fall principally on the arch- 
criminals who have organised the whole liic 
of the German people into this cataract of 
cquelty and conquest. It is our turn now to see 
that the feet of judgnaent march onwards to 
the final seat of reckoning as surely as do the 
feet of the conquering hosts of men in Europe. 

} r is our turn to ensure that sentimentality 

and 'misguided sympathy for a defeated 
people do not warp our judgment or stay the 
hand of the righteous judge. We must be on 
our guard against the whining note in Gerihan 
propaganda which may delude us into ^a 
sentimental softness, and create flabbiness in 
our measures to deal with a defeated enemy. 
There must be judgment and punishment 
for , the guilty, and a sure stern mercy in 
dealing with the German people. 

The Right Kind of Vengeance 

It is our turn now to say that true penitence 
is the first condition of regeneration. From 
a penitent spirit there can in due time flow 
a stream of new life irrigating all the regions 
of national life. That is the great, but- the 
only, hope for Germany. There will be 
many dark hours and humiliating experiences 
for her to pass through before a sense of 
national penitence pervades all her people, 
but until that comes there can be littlp pros¬ 
pect of her full reinstatement amongst 
civilised nations. 

This is now our turn for vengeance—but 
what kind of vengeance ? It cannot be one 
which ends in the destruction of a whole 
people, but ‘it must be a vengeance which 
destroys armies and armaments, which tears 
to pieces the ghastly machinery of misery 
and death which Germany has nourished at 
heart for so many years. Ours cannot be a 
vengeance in the fashion of an “ eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Vengeance 
of that kind destroys conquerors and con¬ 
quered alike. Ours must be of another kind. 

ministers of chastisement it is oiir turn 
now to impose penalties which Germany 
will never forget, which will utterly destroy the 
evil but lend a helping hand to the good ; 
which will be stern in judgment and punish¬ 
ment, but ready to encourage the penitent 
with hope of a new start, which will strike 
down the proud and haughty and exalt the 
humble and meek. This kind of vengeance 
will be a demonstration to, the world that 
out of these evil years some good may 
come, and that the guilt of Germany may be 
turned into a penitence upon which a restored 
and healthy nation may eventually be built. 



Firemen of* Tomorrow 

NFS Youth Messengers of the River Thames Forma¬ 
tion are here seen during a week’s training up-river. 


Savings Slogans in West Afrioa 

JjORD SwiNTON, bur Minister- which are already reasonably 
i Resident in West Africa, is secure. But perhaps the quaintest 
busy making Colonial history; slogan of all has been, raised by 
but so is Rord Kindersley, our a neighbouring community which 
war savings chief. The African is not a British colony at all, 
peoples, even in the heart of the the independent Negro Republic 
interior, have been told- about of Liberia, now a useful v/ar- 
war savings for a long time now, base. - Liberia Lends Liberally, 
and they know all about them, say the fellosv-citizens of Presi- 
There has never been such wide- dent William Tubman, 
spread prosperity in these Liberia has not had- much to 
colonies, and it has been shared lend in the past. Borrowing has 
even by the little Cinderella of been more in its line, but the war 
the West Coast, Gambia, which has brought solvency and a 
now faces a more prosperous measure of prosperity to this 
future after her some\vh-at neg- - unique State. Monrovia, ■ its 
lected past. - capital, rvas merely a large and 

In the schools of this small ragged village when the U S 
slice of the West Coast the alii- troops landed in October 1942 
terative slogan is Gambia Gives to take over the defence. of the 
Gladly. We hope , that the country,against what was then a 
Colonial Office will not forget, very real danger of German 
when peace comes, that Gambia occupation. Monrovia today has 
needs more schools and many begun to look like an impor- 
other social services. tant town, and the nine useful 

Sierra Leone, rather better off ports of the Republic are busy 
and much bigger, has its own and wAl-equipped. Roads and 
savings-jingle. Sierra Sends Sav- raihvays have been opened up, 
ings. The much more important and bustling air-bases mark the 
colonies of Nigeria and the Gold importance of the Republic as 
Coast have a, variety. They are an Allied transit-point. Liberia, 
saving for post-war developments like Gambia, has a future. 
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Tightening the Net 
Round the Enemy 

'T’he month of August has fully merited its proud name this 
* exciting year. It has been a month of good news even 
more .heartening than in 1918, for the tide of battle has in these 
momentous days turned decisively in the favour of the Allies. 
Across the world the lights are Caen, dominating its canal 


going up in Colombo, the 
Japanese have been swept out' 
of India and defeated in,Burma, 
while the U S navy has dealt 
them heavy blows by sea and 
air in the Pacific. Russia, after 
a brief halt to gather up her 
strength, has given proof in the 
Baltic States, round Warsaw, 
and in the Carpathians, that 
the fiercest counter-blows by the 
N^is are of no avail. 

Bulgaria has given clear 
evidence that she longs to be 
out of the war, and her neigh¬ 
bour satellites . of Germany are 
rapidly coming to realise that 
they have been leaning against 
the wrong pillar. Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia, have been speeding 
up preparations for The Day. 

Most enthusiastic of all are, 
of course, the members of the 
French National Committee and 
Assembly who at Algiers have 
built up with Allied help forces 
which are today proving in¬ 
vincible both in the South of 
France under General Delattre 
de Tassigny and in the north- 
■west under General Leclerc. 
General Koenig, new Military 
Governor of Paris, is C-in-C of 
all the French Forces of the In¬ 
terior, the splendid Maquis, and 
, these have liberated many areas. 

The dramatic liberation of 
Paris has gladdened all hearts: 
and the re-establishment of a 
national Government in that 
historic city will be the most 
dramatic event in this great 
campaign of liberation. Yet to 
ensure that this may be done in 
perfect freedom from war’s 
alarms all organised hostile 
armies on French soil must be . 
overwhelmed, and primarily the 
forces between the Capital and 
the Channel. 

In the valley of the Seine, the 
river whose narne, which means . 
tranquil, is at present so in¬ 
appropriate, the battered rem¬ 
nants of the German Seventh 
Army are, as we write, fighting 
desperately to escape the clutch 
of the Allies. 

For weeks the highly trained 
German troops had held up the 
Allies in the neighbourhood of 


so 

that even when captureji that 
city could not be used as a port. 
Then came the American break¬ 
through and the vast encircling 
movements eastward, each of 
which in turn enclosed the 
enemy in a pocket, with sides 
impenetrable- and a mouth open 
only long enough for the escape 
of some of Hitler’s most favoured 
troops. These retreating columns 
felt the full force of the Allied air- 
power; those within the pocket 
were also pounded by our guns. 

The speed of the', Americans, 
sweeping in ever-widening circles, 
cut , off any retreat through 
Paris, while every bridge but one 
over the Seine lay broken. The 
lower reaches of the Seine form 
an almost impassable barrier to 
an army. It has a wide estuary 
and is swept twice a day by a 
tidal bore that rises as high as 
eight feet at Caudebec-en-Caux. 

At Rouen, 80 miles up-river 
from the sea, and a port to 
which ships of deep draught ply, 
the Seine is 300 yards wide. 
Along its banks hereabouts the 
Nazis had moored pontoon 
bridges and fleets of those very 
barges -w’hlch they had assembled 
for the invasion of our island 
four years ago. Though a mark 
for du'r airmen in those desperate 
da 3 ^,' these so-called invasion 
barges have been sent to the 
bottom of the Seine in vast 
numbers this August. Thousands 
of reinforcements that must have 
come this way to bolster up 
General Kluge’s hard-pressed 
divisions were doomed never to 
re-embark on these big craft. 

The victory which the 'Allies 
have won between the Seine and 
the Loire is, in fact, one of the 
decisive battles in history. It 
has brought to an end the Nazi 
hold over Western France, and 
so established the Allies on the 
Continent that the final attacks 
on the enemy's own territory can 
be launched with every prospect 
of an equally swift and con¬ 
clusive success. 

The march to Paris has ended, 
the march on Berliri is about to 
begin in confidence and strength, 
and the armies of France as a 
nation w'ill be in the van. 


The Good Music Man 


^HE hearts of all musicians and 
music lovers have been 
saddened by the passing of 
Sir Henry Wood in his 75th 
year, and in the 50th season of 
his Promenade Concerts. 

Henry Wood was born in 
London, close to the site of the 
Queen’s Hall that was to be the 
scene of his triumphal progress. 
At six -he was playing classical 
music; at , ten he was deputy 
organist in the church of 
St Mary, Aldermanbury. 

He learnecj to play almost 
every instrument in the orches¬ 
tra, but before he was twenty 
he had conducted his, first 
concert, and thenceforth all 
those abounding energies, and 
all that vast ’Knowledge of his 
art, were concentrated on getting 
the best out of his orchestras. 
Henry Wood succeeded because 
he himself always gave of his 


best; and how well he suc¬ 
ceeded we all know. 

For fifty years he conducted 
the Pi'omenade Concerts; for 
fifty years he W'as unflagging in 
his efforts to improve the 
public’s musical taste. He w’ent 
from trial to triumph, and he 
made musical history. Young 
Mr Wood became Sir Henry 
Wood; and Sir Henry Wood, as 
the Master of the King’s Musick 
has so aptly said, became a 
national institution. 

In Sir Henry Wood’s fiftieth 
Prom Season great musicians 
everywhere united to do him 
honour. With his passing they 
have once again paid bounteous 
tribute to a loved colleague. And 
the public whiqh he had served 
so faithfully and so long stands ■ 
silently and mourns him—a 
splendid shining figure secure in 
their hearts for all time. 


OSd Tam Daiyell 
Qf Binns 

of Scotland’s historic 
houses has been presented to 
the National Trust-'for. Scotland, 
It is The Bmns in West Lothian, 
home of the Daiyell family since 
early in the 17th century. The 
house and its surrounding park- 
lands, together with family 
relics, have been given by 
Mrs Daiyell, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Daiyell has provided an 
endowment for its upkeep. 

The Binns was the home of 
one of Scotland’s most colourful 
characters, old General Tam 
Daiyell, who had long hair and 
a long beard because he vowed 
to,cut neither, after Charles the 
First was beheaded. Tam Daiyell 
was the son of the first of the 
Dalyells to live at The Binns. 

Elscape From the Tower 

Some time alter the death of 
Chai'les, Tam Daiyell was 
banished from Scotland and 
went to Ireland. He returned, 
to command a Brigade of Foot 
at the Battle of Worcester in 
1651 w'here he was captured, to 
be imprisoned in the Tower of 
London. He escaped a few 
months later and, after helping 
in a rebellion in the Highlands 
in 1654, he made his way to 
Russia ■ where he became a 
general in the army of the Tsar 
Alexis. 

Eleven years later he was 
allowed to return and Charles 
the Second appointed him 
Commander-In-Chief in Scotland, 
with the special duty of curbing 
the Covenanters. He was fierce 
in manner and his violent threats 
often had the desired effect, 
although he did not hesitate, if 
necessary, to punish severely. 
•This quaint old man with the 
beard “almost to his girdle’’- 
visited London twice a year “to 
kiss the King’s hand.” Extra¬ 
ordinary tales of him were told 
by the peasantry, who regarded 
him as a wizard in league with 
Satan. He was said to be bullet¬ 
proof, .“bullets having been seen 
plainly to recoil from his person 
when discharged against him.” 

A Home Rich in Story 

For many years he served his 
king well and Charles the Second 
gave “his Tom Daiyell” a com¬ 
mission to enroll the famous 
regiment which we know as the 
Royal Scots Greys. Incidentally, 
the regiment was not named 
from the colour of ' the horses 
used in its cavalry days but from 
the colour of the men’s long over¬ 
coats. 

Old Tam Daiyell. who lived to 
the age of about 85, spent much 
of his time in his later years at 
Bihns where he planted, avenues 
of trees and fine gardens and 
was concerned with the culture 
of curious .plants and flowers. 

In the splendid house just 
given to the National Trust for 
Scotland are many relics of Tam 
Daiyell, including his Bible, his 
sword and jackboots, and the 
comb he used on his long white 
beard. 

Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs 
Daiyell will continue to live at 
The Binns, but not before 
happier times are here'again will 
it be possible for visitors to roam 
about its storied passages and 
looms and avenues. - 

Look & Listen Before 
You Cross the Road 


The Children's Newspaper, ieptember. 2, 1944 


Little News Reels 


(JrEEN'WICH OBSEItVATORY is 
changmg over from pendu¬ 
lum clocks to the meticulously- 
accurate quartz crystal clocks. 

More than 600,000 miners have 
joined the newly.-formed National 
Union, of Mine-workers, 

Until October 13 Oxford 
colleges are providing a week’s 
holiday for a limited number of 
Civil Defence personnel. 

N A A F I’s Naval Canteen 
Service requires 1000 boys from 
16 to 17i-. . 

The New Zealand Patriotic 
Service is sending £30,000 to help 
Britain’s flying-bomb victims. 

A New York'shoeblack has left 
a fortune of over £33,000. 
rPHE Southern Railway now ‘ 
employs some 100,000 women, 
16 per cent of its total staff. 


Liberation 

tpHE Pope has had w'ords of high 
praise for the deportment of 
Allied troops in Rome. 

Super-Portresses have carried 
out their first daylight bombing 
attack on industrial targets in 
Japan. 

Two of General Giratid’s sons 
are fighting with the Allied 
armies in Southern France. 

The Yugo-Slavs now have . a 
Spitfire Squadron of their own. 

Tunis has renamed one of its 
streets Rue Eighth Army. 

In May, June, and Jtily the 
RAF fietu nearly 2,000,000 miles 
on mine-laying operations. 

'U'p to August 21 the Transport 
Command of the RAF had 
flow'n 20,000 casualties back from 
France, 

The ' Brazilian Expeditionary 
Force is now fighting with the 
Allies in Italy, • 


Most of Ceylon has had black¬ 
out restrictions removed. 

Owing to closed markets, grape 
fruit is being ploughed into the 
ground in British Honduras. 

A .boy of 13 re’cently sent to 
the Red Cross Fund a Tangan¬ 
yika £1 stamp, “the very best 
stamp I have.” 

The British Red Cross Library 
in Cairo caters for troops speak¬ 
ing 35 different languages. 

Airgraph message forms, after 
being photographed, are pulped 
' and turned into gun fuses. 

TJritish railways have over 
11,000 motor vehicles and 
20,000 horse vans on the roads. 

The Referendum in Australia 
resulted in a refusal to agree to 
the proposals of the Government. 

News Reel 

The Gervians have ivithdraim 
most of their Army from Norivay 
and hai>e replaced it by quis¬ 
lings. 

The U S Army in France is 
the biggest force ever amassed 
under the American flag in one 
theatre-of operations. 

General Dempsey has presented 
. a Crusader shield, insignia of 
the British . Second Army, to the 
Mayor of Caen. 

Owing to the construction of 
new Allied airfields in New 
Guinea the Japanese are forced 
to use only small luggers and 
sailing craft for their supplies in 
the region of the Philippines. 
'J'he rap have been helping 
the patriots in. Warsaw by 
dropping supplies and arms by 
parachute. 

America has built twice as 
many fighting ships as she pos¬ 
sessed In June 1040. 


Youth News Reel 


gROMLEY , Scout Troops are 
creating records in erecting 
Morrison shelters at high speed: 
the 2nd Bromley, with a team of 
two Scouts, took 58 minutes and 
the 13th Bromley Troop, with a 
team of three, claim to have put 
one up in 25 minutes! “ 

In a recent Saturday drive, 
between 8 am. and 8 pm, 
Canadian Scouts and Cubs of 
Woodstock, in New Brunswick, 
collected 16 tons of p.aper, filling 
a 40-foot freight car, all the 
money rais.ed being given to war 
charities. 

While at play a bdy crashed 
through a glass roof, sustaining 
severe cuts m his leg from lohich 
he bled profusely. His friend. 
Scout Peter East, of the f6th 
Portsmouth Troop, calmly sent 
for help'and proceeded to render 
first aid, being complimented for 
his good work by the police and 
ambulance men. 


After assisting rescue workers 
on a bombed site a. party of Lon¬ 
don Scouts collected the furni¬ 
ture from a wrecked house and 
tooK it on their trek-cart to their 
own Scout headquarters, where 
it awaits the return of its owners 
from hospital. 

The Boys Brigade Diploma for 
Gallant Conduct has been 
awarded to Private R. F.' Spicer, 
of the 8th Reading Company, for 
saving a child of six from drown¬ 
ing in the River Kennet ar 
Kingsbridge, Reading. 

When the Victor Ludorum 
Cup was awarded to Lance-Corpl 
Derek Brown, of the 13th Brigh¬ 
ton Company at the annual 
sports of the Brighton and Hove 
Battalion, B B, it was the seventh 
time a member of his family had 
Carried off this trophy aicarded 
to_^the boy gaining most paints in 
the open events. 


Burly Bully Bottom of Stratford 


gHAKESPEARE-LOVERS will be glad 
to read'that Robert Atkins, is 
to contmue as director at the 
Memorial Theatre in Stratford- 
on-Avon for the 1945 seasoff. 

This burly, jolly actoi-mana- 
ger, the finest of all Bottoms in 
the opinion of many who love 
the exquisite Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, has never lost his faith 
that the man-in-the-street wants 
to see Shakespeare and will pay 
to see him. Even if Shakespeare 
plays had not been proved to be 
commercially successful, Robert 
Atkins would w'ant to see them 


staged and have a hand in doing 
it. To him is due the obstinate, 
persistent faith in the Ope'n-Air 
Theatre in Regent’s Park as the 
natural scene for Shakespeare's 
genius, and not all the vicissi¬ 
tudes of an English summer have 
served to deter him. He is a 
sincere, careful, inspiring pro¬ 
ducer, who has a way with yoqng 
actors and actresses which brings 
their best quality -out, of them. 
A simple, unaffected person him¬ 
self, he contrives to make 
Bottom the Weaver a human and 
not a ridiculous character. 






A line of hefty competitors enjoy themselves while striving to retrieve a stone from 
a bucket of water during an obstacle race at an Ack-Ack Command sports meeting. 
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7^3 ChUdrcn's Newspaper, September 2,. 1944 


Basketball In the Boil iisig 


rj'HE bull ring at Xico, in 
Mexico, is now the scene of 
basketball games between young 
Mexicans and young Americans, 
the Americans being members of 
■a group sent by the American 
Friends Service to practise the 
Good Neighbour policy. ■ 

The co-operation in games, 
however, is not a beginning, but 
the fruit of ' co-operation in 
much-needed social work. The 
American volunteers have now 
finished the instalment of a sew¬ 
age system in Xico, which they 
hope will mean a decrease in 
typhoid fever and bther diseases. 
In Tetacala, American girls are 

A NEW TEES-SIDE 
h’lGHWAY 

A NEW by-pas.s and bridge have 
been opened at Billinghani-on- 
Tees, 

Nearly 100-feet wide, the road' 
will make travel between Durham 
County and Tees-side quicker and 
easier. For one thing, it will not 
pass through the railway level¬ 
crossing at Billingham, so often 
the cause of traffic hold-ups. 

The new highway has twin 
roads, cycle tracks, and footpaths, 
and the bridge has an 80-foot 
span. The whole scheme, spon¬ 
sored by Durham County Council 
and the Ministry of War Trans¬ 
port, cost £127,000. 

YOUR MITE FOR MUSIC 

iThe CN earnestly hopes that 
“the victory season," which 
in the late Sir Henry Wood’s 
phrase is to follow “the jubilee 
season of the Proms,” will see 
the plans for the Henry Wood 
Concert Hall materialising. 

Unhappily the attacks , on 
Southern England Interfered 
with the public concerts of -the 
jubilee season, but they must not 
be allowed to check the progress 
of the Fund to provide that 
People’s Concert Hall which was 
Sir Henry’s dream. 

There are, we are sure, very 
many readers of the C N who 
would wish to make a contribu¬ 
tion, however small, if only as a 
last tribute to a great man. They 
sliould send their gifts to Lord 
Howard 'de Walden, 35, Mary- 
lebone High Street, London, W. 

LIFELINE OF WAR 

rUHE old pipeline which American 
engineers have constructed 
from Longview, Texas, to the 
Philadelphia area,- some 1524 
miles, has in the past 12 months 
delivered over 26 ihillion barrels 
at crude oil. This, according to 
the Petroleum Administrator, Mr 
H. Ickes. represents the work of 
23.000 tank cars, and has definitely 
prevented any possibility of any 
serious oil shortage. 


helping Mexican doctors and 
nurses in a clinic, and are work¬ 
ing with the local teachers to 
improve the health of the school¬ 
children. At Miacatlan some 
more of the men are assisting 
in an effort to control hook¬ 
worm. In Xico again, a kinder¬ 
garten has been started to which 
Mexican children of all classes 
are coming. 

These Mexican enterprises be¬ 
gan as “summer work camps," 
but they are now organised on 
an all-the-year-round basis, and 
many students from American 
colleges go there for several 
months at a time. 

A PRESENT FROM 
NIGERIA 

iJ'HEnE are many mobile can¬ 
teens at work in Britain, but 
in the near future there will be . 
one more, with the inscription: 
“Presented by the Chiefs and 
people in the Oyo Pi'ovince of 
Nigeria.” These Nigerians l)hve 
contributed as much as £750 to 
buy this present, because they 
felt that their gift would be 
specially appreciated in Britain. 

The main purpose of. the 
kitchen-on-'wheels. will be either 
to give quick .meals to busy 
factory workers, or to carry its 
comforts to the soldiers who man 
the anti-aircraft guns of Britain, 
often on bleak and lonely sites. 
But at the ' present time the 
canteen .will also be particularly 
useful for providing meals arid 
cheering cups of tea for any¬ 
body made temporarily homeless 
by air raids. 

FOR THOSE WE LOVE 

'J'he vicar of Arkengarthdale, a 
lonely and lovely spot in 
Yorkshire, is doing a beautiful 
thing. 

At noon every day he rings the 
Angelus bell, his way ef telling 
folk indoors and on the land that 
he is about to kneel before the 
altar and pray for those they' 
love who are away from home. 
Polk in the fields and kitchens 
round about hear the bell, think 
of their loved ones lighting or 
working for victory, and no 
doubt pause a moment in their 
work to offer their own prayer 
\Vith that of the vicar. 

Thus a service of'remembrance 
is held, a congregation of one in 
the church and many outside its 
hallowed walls. 


Modern Woodman 

Sixteen-year-old Doris Swan 
trimming ,pit-props in the 
New Forest 


Produolng and Sawing Ooal 


POTATOES AND PLUMS 

'■J^he consumption of potatoes 
last season broke all records, 
and now the Ministiw of Food re¬ 
ports that our potato acreage for 
England and Wales is approxi¬ 
mately 950,000. Last year’s 
potato crop averaged over seven 
tons an acre, and this year a 
similar figure is expected. 

Generally, potato ' harvest 
prospects are bright. Many har¬ 
vest helpers will be needed in 
October, and those who can 
volunteer are invited to enrol as 
early as possible. 

We have had good luck with 
potatoes during the war, and 
Britain is one of the few countries 
that have had ample supplies. 

Potatoes have become our 
great food'insurance in wartime, 
and plums have become some¬ 
thing of a luxui'y for many: but 
it is reported that the famous 
Vale of Evesham is, contrary to 
expectation, yielding' an excel¬ 
lent plum crop this season. In 
fact there is difficulty in disposing 
of it and labour does not seem to 
be available in sufficient quantity. 
The local jam factories are hard 
put to it and the Ministry of 
Pood have released a certain 
quantity of the fruit for shops to 
dispose of. 


Gwilym Lloyd Geokge, 
the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, devoted his speech the 
other day at the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod at Liandebie, to the 
national need for increased coal 
production and economy. 

Last year, he pointed out, our 
coal production was 195 million 
tons; consumption and export 
took 198 million, so that there 
was a fall of 3 million tons in 
our very limited stocks. Wales 
liad given the lead in improving 
coal efficiency: the idea has been 
first to get economy from techni¬ 
cal improvements and second to 

THIS FAIR AND BUSY 
LAND 

pARMS AND Fields -is the title of 
a half-crown booklet pub¬ 
lished jointly by the Federation 
of National Farmers’ Clubs and 
the Oxford University Press in 
their excellent series, The Story 
of the Countryside. 

WrittenbyC. S. andC. S.Orwin, 
and well illustrated by Thomas 
Hennell, it tells of the ’ many 
different kinds of farming, traces 
its history in this country Trom 
early times to our own, and ex¬ 
plains the leasons for our very 
varied landscape' It is a guide 
book to the essential country¬ 
side, and those who would-know 
more of the land they live in— 
and live on—would do well to 
buy it and study it. 

The last chapter, written by 
Vicars W. Bell, is an invitation 
to the reader to look around and 
explore his own parish and 
countryside, and gives a series of 
suggestions for writing a book 
based on his own observations. 

MOUNTAIN TESTING- 
GROUND 

T?ritain’s highest mountain, 
proud Ben Nevis in Scotland, 
is being used as a testing ground 
for industrial machine tools 

Tests on two rock-drills are 
designed to show how high alti¬ 
tudes affect the running perform¬ 
ance of petrol-driven machines. 
At such heights the atmospheric 
pressure is lower.and there is less 
oxygen, although this factor does 
not become of any great import¬ 
ance below 10,000 feet. 

Ben Nevis is 4406 feet above 
sea level, and the machines are 
being tested to ascertain their 
suitability for operation at simi¬ 
lar heights abroad. 


encourage a system ' of fuel 
watchers to prevent accidental 
wastagi. 

It had taken a bitter war to 
teach many people here tiie im¬ 
portance of coal. In peacetime, 
our standard of living would 
partly depend upon an increase 
of efficiency in the pits. In their 
determmation to improve condi¬ 
tions they had made the four 
years wages agreement; they had 
got rid of apathy and fatalism, 
and he had taken steps which he 
hoped would stamp out silicosis 
—one of the greatest diseases of 
the coal industry, as' well as of 
the steel industry. 

MORE CHILDREN 

'T'he wartime rise in the birth¬ 
rate in England and Wales v/as 
maintained during the first three 
months ol this year. 

The Registrar-General records a 
total of 184,145 live births, repre¬ 
senting a rate of 17.9 per 1000 of 
the population, the highest first 
quarter rate since 1926. There 
were 11,874 more births than in 
the first three months of 1943. 

The births registered exceeded 
the deaths by 37,941. 

The infantile death rate was 58 
per 1000, the lowest rate on record 
for this period of the winter. 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 
FOR HOUSEWIVES 

iJiHE Swedish Government has 
recently appointed a com¬ 
mittee to look into the question 
of tlie provision of holidays with 
payvfor housewives. Since 1938 
a fortnight’s annual holiday 
with pay has been provided for 
by law for most wage-earners, 
and in 1939 the Government 
took a further step by paying 
half the fares ahd making some 
allowance towards board for 
2000 housewives whqspent ten 
days at some of the Folk High 
Sciiools during the holidays. 

Private organisations, includ¬ 
ing women’s clubs and even 
provincial newspapers, have been 
arranging such holidays with 
allowances for housewives for 
severalyears past, and the 
Swedish Government is now to 
consider taking over these 
schemes and carrying them out 
more thoroughly. 

ALL IN A GOOD 
CAUSE . 

■]\TASTER Giles Rowntree of York 

^ is the owner of a splendid 
specimen of a Lilac Rex rabbit. By 
taking it out and exhibiting it to 
bus queues and then passing 
round the hat, he has collected. 
24s 2d on behalf of -the York 
County Hospital. 


EXTRA CIOTHING 
COUPONS 

"IYe heartily welcome the Board 
of Trade’s announcement 
that ten extra clothing coupons 
ivill be available at the food 
offices from September 1 on- 
ivards for children born from 
January to July 1923, inclusive. 
Those born from August 1928, to 
Becember 1930, inclusive, will 
receive 20 extra coupons. 

Children born in 1931 or later 
who reach certain standards of 
height or weight or size of feet 
may obtain 20 extra coupons 
from October 1. The necessary 
weighing- and measuring, will 
normally be done at school dur¬ 
ing October, and special arrange- 
■ments will be made for those 
not at school. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND 
CHARITY 

” (^hacoe, a village in Whaj’fedale, 
is the owner of a splendid 
as t’fie birthplace of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. These were the 
names given to-triplet daughters 
born there 86 years ago. The. 
recent death of Mrs William 
Rimington (Charity) of Skipton 
has caused a separation in the 
famous trio of sisters who were 
the oldest living • triplets in 
England. 

Baptised at Rylstone, the three 
sisters were named Faith Alice ■ 
who is Mrs Charles Thackray, 
now living ^at Bispham, near 
Blackpool; Hope Fanny, who is 
Mrs Henry Watson and lives at 
Skipton; and Charity Sarah, who 
has passed away. 
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For Modern 
Cinderelias 

(^iNDEREUA is traditionally the 
only wearer of glass slippers, 
but science is taking away her 
distinction, for from Pragiw 
comes a report that glass shoes 
are being displayed in shop 
windows! 

These shoes are not made of 
ordinary glass, but from a special 
kln<^ of elastic glass known as 
Plexiglas, which is practically un¬ 
breakable. They can be made in 
a variety of colours, and are said 
to be very comfortable to walk 
in, as they are elastic. There is 
no danger, either, of slipping, 
■^because they are grooved, and, 
above all, they are said to last 
much longer than shoes made of 
leather. 

One of the . most striking 
features of these glass slippers is 
that they need neither polish nor 
brush, for when they are dirty 
they can be cleaned with a wet 
rag. 

These shoes, however, will not 
be manufactured commercially 
until the war ends. 


War and Peace 

A rocket-carrying Typhoon on a temporary airfield 
in Normandyf as' the farmer’s, hay-wain goes by. 


The Good Ship Solace 


The Things That 
Matter Most 


Well -NAMED indeed is the hospi¬ 
tal ship Solace, which takes 
America’s wounded away from 
their island foxholes in the 
Pacific to rest, relief, and 
recovery. 

She is a large and handsome 
liner, once the s s Iroquois, which 
used to ply along the eastern sea¬ 
board of the USA between New 
York and Miami, the fashionable 
beac’n resort in Florida. Today 
she has 480 built-in beds for 
wounded, and can make room for 
100 more at a pinch. There are 
other ships like her. 

Painted spotless white, with a 
broad green band around her 
middle, broken by huge Red 
Cross signs, the Solace and her 
sister ships are ablaze with lights 
in the vast ocean spaces lif which 
all other ships move in the 
deepest blackout by night. Crew, 
doctors, nurses, all are clad in 
w'hite, not merely for cleanliness 
and smartness, .but because (he 
sight of their spotless turn-out is 
in itself a healing balm to eyes 
worn with pain and. suffering 
—a refreshing sight to men just 
out of the heat and filth of the 


steaming jungle with its cramped 
foxholes. 

Food is another healing agent 
provided by the Solace, with an 
extra healing beyond its material 
result. Imagine the effect upon a 
wounded man just out of the 
fury and horror of Guam or 
Saipan when he is shipped 
aboard this floating palace, ten- ’ 
derly soothed with every healing 
art-^and given chicken and ice¬ 
cream for supper! 

Captain of the Solace is Dr 
Howard K. Gray; from the world- 
famous surgical clinic built, by 
the Mayo Brothers, those gen¬ 
iuses of surgery for a generation 
past. His senior surgeon is a 
regular U S Navy doctor with 
nearly 30 years’ service afloat. 
Captain John T. Bennett, with 
whom are also 17 other doctors, 
tv/o surgeon-dentists and 13 
nurses, besides . a large and 
highly-skilled staff of orderlies. 

But all of them, from Dr Gray 
downwards, aiic' amply rewarded 
for their devotion by the amaz¬ 
ing courage and cheerfulness of, 
their patients, many of whom 
are mere boys,' 


From a Correspondent 

'J'HE old man with the pretty 
baby girl had not come to 
buy War Savings Certificates. 
But the child, w'ho could just 
walk, had edged her way ■ in 
curiosity through the open door 
from the busy London street, 
and as an Alert was on, he was 
very glad when the two ladies in 
charge asked him to come inside. 

The tiny girl sat on his knee. 
Plainly all her love and con¬ 
fidence stayed with him, and his 
pride in her was almost pathetic 
to see. Soon he began to chat 
about her and himself and their 
affairs. He was her grandfather, 
her father was in the Forces 
abroad, and she and her mother 
lived with him. At least, they 
all lived now where they could, 
for a flying-bomb had just 
destroyed their home. Yes, 
practically, everything had gone, 
said the old man sadly. 

And then he smiled. “ What 
do furniture and such possessions 
matter,” he asked,- “compared 
with a lovely little creature like 
this? We’ve still got hfer, so 
what do any of our losses 
matter?” He hugged her close, 
for the Alert was still on.' 

There were tears in the eyes of 
the War Savings ladies, but no- 
tears in the old m.an’s eyes. Only 
a smile of infinite love. 

A Brave Boy 

, 'J'HE Rural Council of Kirby 
Moorside, Yorkshire, have de¬ 
cided to ask their M P to bring 
to the notice of the Home 
Seci-etary, with a view to suit¬ 
able recognition, the brave 
action of 14-year-old Henry 
Flintoff, in saving a local farmer 
from a savage- bull. 

The farmer, Mr J. Atkinson, 
of Farndale, was moving a bull 
from a field when the animal 
turned savage and mauled him 
severely. Hearing the farmer’s 
cries for help, this boy, who was 
working in . a field near by, at 
once ran to his assistance, seized 
the bull with his bare hands, 
and hung on to its ■ nose-ring 
until his. strength almost gave 
out. Eventually other help 
aiTived, but his courage and 
endurance undoubtedly saved the 
farmer’s life. 


Life Goes On 


_^s is now known, Dulwich 
Picture Gallery, famous in 
European Art circles, has been 
damaged by a flying-bomb. The 
Gallery’s treasures are safe, and 
the building can be restored, 
but one loss is irreparable. Rare 
and lovely trees that fringed 
the Gallery’s, grounds have been 
destroyed by- blast and fire. 

A C N reader, walking amid 
the scenes of ruin and desolation 
on a recent, sunny evening, saw 
a strange thing. Where all was. 
sadness and cause for heartache, 
little birds were blithe, and 
active. Tits, flashing in and out 
of a blackened tangle of dead 
young boughs, were finding 
moths and other insects con¬ 
cealed in the thicket. These 
they were carrying to their 
young ones, two of which had for 
dining-table a huge round stone, 
dated 1619, the year of the 
foundation of the College out of 
which the Gallery grew. ;Wliat 
mattered to the birds the im¬ 
mortal Francis Bacon, in whose 
presence the stone was set there 


that September day, 325 years 
ago? Here was a meal of moths 
and grubs, with young tomtits to 
profit by it; bombs, blast, s^nd 
their consequences meant no¬ 
thing to these animated frag- . 
ments of Nature. Indeed, Nature 
does not care; only in the human 
heart have grief and solicitude 
their abiding-place. 

The onlooker’s thoughts 
strayed to Bath, where for cen¬ 
turies after the departure of the 
legions, the vast Roman baths 
were a forgotten, overgrown ruin. 
In our own time explorers found 
there a nest deserted, long ago,, 
and in it the egg of a water-bird 
laid centuries back. As the ruin 
of the Dulwich Art Gallery 
afforded the tomtits new liberty 
and feeding-space in a manless 
garden, so at Bath the fall of a 
civilisation meant to a pair of 
moorhens simply old territory re¬ 
gained, and a home amid the 
weeds and water that hid a won¬ 
derful monument raised by the 
recently departed masters of the 
world. 


The Children’ 


Vfte 

EditorsTable 

SEPTEMBER 3 

Qn Sunday, September the 
Third, we enter upon the 
sixth year of war, and at the 
King’s desire it will be observed 
as a National Day of Prayer 
and Dedication. This is the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury’s message ; 
We shall observe it with 
thanksgiving and hopefulness. 

We shall give thanks for 
the successes gained by our 
ow-n forces and those of our 
Allies, and for the leadership 
of our nations and of our 
forces, as well as for the 
courage and devotion of men 
and women in Navy, Army, 
and Air Force, to which those 
successes are due. 

Let us also, dedicate our¬ 
selves alike to the labour and 
endurance yet needed for vic¬ 
tory and to the self-discipline 
and generosity of spirit by 
w'hich alone, when victory is 
won, we can establish true 
peace. 

Aspidistras to the Fore 

Vj7E learn from a correspondent 
in the North that, probably 
because of the prohibitive prices 
asked for flowers in some of our 
bfggest industrial cities, the 
aspidistra is regaining .something 
of its former popularity. 

Whence the fresh supplies of 
aspidistras are coming our corre¬ 
spondent docs not say, but we 
would hazard a guess that many 
a housewife is solving the pro¬ 
blem simply by taking a plant 
long relegated to the obscurity 
of a top back room and trans¬ 
ferring it to the comparative 
limelight of the window in the 
best room downstairs. 

.Habits are catching, and other 
hoiisewi ve.9, not to be outshone by 
their neighbours, have quickly 
looked to their own laurels—or, 
in this case, their a.spidi,stras., 

© 

JUST A.V IDEA 
One gojd !L'ay to improve the 
human kind is by human kindness. 


Seeing; People 

Oow easy it is to take people 
for granted. They appear 
regularly and punctually at their 
appointed- place, they perform 
their allotted task, neither pro¬ 
claiming their importance, nor 
protesting that they are being 
overlooked. They fill a place, 
fulfil a function, and yet are often 
taken for granted, until some¬ 
thing happens. They are missing 
one day, and then we realise and 
appreciate their worth. 

An old roadman met with- an 
accident and was laid up for 
weeks. Another man was sent to 
do his’ job, but the presence of 
the substitute only served to 
accentuate the regular road¬ 
man’s absence. For years he had 
looked after a certain stretch of 
road, keeping it clear of litter, 
and maintaining it in' such a 
state of cleanliness which ought 
to have impressed every'- passer¬ 
by. But it had not done so, until 
they had to employ another. 

Then, at last, they recognised 
their roadman for the splendid 
fellow he was. They realised how 
reliably he had taken charge of 
that bit of the road, how thor¬ 
oughly he had done his job. .They 
■realised, .too, how they had been 
taking him for granted, hardly 
noticing him as he plied his' 
brush, seldom condescending to 
wish him “ good day.” Very few 


Under the E< 

'J'he artist who painted PETER. 

a seascape in oils WAN! 
should have used water 
colours. ^ 

' 0 

SINGER says ' he can 
always demand, 
money. But can he al¬ 
ways get it ? 

0 

ha^ a job. as 
Director of Canned 
Fish. Ou.glit to offer 
some good openin,g'S. 

0 , 

SHOPKEEPER wants to 
sell his business as a |f 

going concern. Before it people 

has gonei’ - ever > 


To Those \ 


Carry oN 


A PROPHECY 

’T'here are, perhaps, not a 
thousand people in the 
United Kingdom who have 
followed the Flag about -the 
eatth ; there may not be so 
many who have been around 
the world. But in another 
generation we might have a 
million people who have travelled 
round the earth, who know the 
British Empire as it is, who have 
talked with people in half the 
countries of the world, and 
■count them as their friends. 

Arthur Mee 

Holiday Time 

Tf all the year were, playipg 
^ ■ holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious’ as 
to work ; 

But when they seldom come, they, 
wished for, come. Shakespeare 


J H.-vvE lived long, I have 
endured and learned. 

Much joy and, aye, some sad¬ 
ness have I known. 

Fortune has come, and left me, 
then returned. 

From every point the changing 
winds have blor\’n. 

What have I learned ? And what 
have I to say' 

To those who follow on life’s 
broad highway I 

The first and most important 
thing to grasp 

Is man’s dependence on the 
power of God. 

If to our hearts a faith in Him 
we clasp 

Each to Himself 

C'VERY man is to take care of his 
own wisdom and his own virtue 

without minding too much what 

others think. ■ 

Dr Johnson 
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A^ho Are There 

people saw him, though they 
loiked at him. 

Jrany people ■ have acquired 
the habit of not really seeing 
some others wlio are there all the 
time. Sometimes we rub .shoul¬ 
der's with people, and yet do not 
rcoognise them. That courteous 
baker’s boy is only appreciated 
when he has been " called up ” 
aitd replaced by another. The 
policeman on point duty, stern 
but smUing, comes to be valued 
when he is no longer there. 

i^There are other people also. 
There is the mother in the home. 
Of course she is there, but not 
readily recognised for the lovely 
lady she is. If she was not there 
we should miss her. But when 
she is there—w’ell, we do not 
•''ways see her. Let us give our 
es another rub". We miss some- 
. ing .more than people when w'e 
take them for granted. 

© 

In the King’s Domain 

As Ranger of ^Vindsor Great 
» Park, the King is making a 
aTight royal use of his beautiful 
domain. All the 2000 acres .suit- 
sblo for arable farming arc now 
j'eing cultivated, 400 of them 
under wheat. -■ 

v.-Vnd these, we learn, are to con¬ 
tinue to produce food in’ the 
vears after the war. 


ditor’s Table 


J)URiNG a crowded rail¬ 
way journey a lady 
said she was all in. But 
a number of other pco- 
I)le couldn't get in. 

0 

^OME bathers like calm 
water, others ■ prefer 
leaves. Especially heat 
waves, 

. E 

gwEDEN may cxpoit 
wooden houses on a 
grand scale. Better to 
export them on a ship. 
Q 

J^AlLW.iY traffic has 
made new records 
since D Day. Not musi¬ 
cal ones. 


A PRAYER AT SEA 

C kipper Lieutenant J. ' C. 

Hodge, a former Grimsby 
fisherman wdio now has com¬ 
mand of those little wooden 
minesw’eepers which operate day 
and night ahead of convoys 
between England and France, 
said recently : 

In our flotilla we have a 
little prayer which reads ; 
“ O Lord, be good to us. Thy 
sea is so large and our ships are 
so small.” We pin a lot of 
faith on that. 

© 

The Spider’s Quest 

/^NE of Hollywood’s latest films 
is of the lifp of Mark 
Twain, immortal laughter-maker. 

Laughter W'as INIark Twain’s 
goal. In the early days when he 
was editor of a Missouri paper, a 
superstitious subscriber tvrote to 
him s.aying that he had found a 
spider in his morning paper, and 
wondered if that was good luck 
or bad.' The humorist rvrote him 
this reply: ' 

Old Subscriber; Finding a 
spider in your paper is neither 
good luck nor bad luck for you. 
■The spider was merely looking 
o ver our - paper to see which 
merchant is not advertising, so 
that he can go to that store, spin 
his web across the door and 
lead a life of undisturbed peace 
ever, afterward ! 

© 

Good Langfuage and 
Good Advice 

'yiiE C N correspondent in New 
Zealand writes that a youth 
charged for using bad language 
was ordered by the magistrate 
to write out the iigth Psalm in 
order that he might appreciate 
the value of good language. 

But there must have been 
more in it than that, for every 
one of the 176 verses in this 
great hymn of -prayer, praise, 
and profession of obedience to 
the higher law, contributes to 
the moulding of character. 

The magistrate, no doubt, 
desired the offendef to learn the 
psalm—and act on it. 


Nho Follow 


And seek, as David did,' His 
Staff and Rod, 

We may go on, not blindly, but 
j with hope. 

If we do not, we languish, drift, 

, and grope. 

AVt, with that lesson learned, 
be'bright and gay. ' 

Bdve beauty that is natural and 
true. 

'ircserve your health for many 

: a future day. 

Give; more than take. And 
this remember too'; 

Be bravo always. If courage you 
possess 

\yith all the rest, you will find 
( happiness. 

W. Spencer Lecming 

Advice on Belief 

■Delieve not each accusing tongue, 
I As most weak mortals do ; 

P^t still believe that story wrong 

^Vhich ought not to be true. 

Sheridan 


WE MUST BE GREAT 

Immortality will come to such as 
^ are fit for it, and he who would 
be a great soul in future must be a 
great soul now. Emerson 

A Priceless Possession 

J^EMEMBER, O my friends ! the 
laws, the rights. 

The generous plan of power 
delivered down 

From age to age by your 
renowned forefathers. 

So dearly bought, the price of 
so much ,blood ! , 

O let it never perish in 'your 
hands. 

But piously transmit it to your 
children ! 

Do thou, great Liberty, inspire 
our souls 

And niake our lives in thy 
possession happy 
Or our' deaths glorious in thy 
just defence. 

Joseph Addison 


, September 2 , 19^4 

A School in a 

\ 

Sultan’s Palace 

H^! Highness the Sultan of 

Lahej has offered a part of 
his palace in Aden as a girls’ 
school. Behind that gift lies an 
interesting story of progress in 
face of much opposition to the 
education of women in Moslem 
Arabia. 

For many years the Aden 
Government has wished to have 
an efficient girls’ school in Aden. 
There is already in that Colony 
a fine school where Jew and 
Arab boys learn together at the 
same desks, play the same games, 
and grow up to be good Adenites. 
But very little has been done for 
girls owing to the religious oppo¬ 
sition to girls’ education and the 
demands of the purdah regula¬ 
tions . which keep women and - 
girls in seclusion. 

Recently the Government de¬ 
cided to build a new £40,000 
school for girls to be conducted 
under strict purdah regulations. 
But the war had held up the 
starting of the school until the 
Sultan of Lahej, Sir Abdul 
Fadhl, offered the annexe to his 
Aden palace for the school to 
begin in. 

Sir Abdul is one of the most 
enlightened rulers of Ardbia. 
A tall, slim man in the middle 
fifties, wearing a gold turban and' 
a long, white, gold-braided coat, 
he lives at Lahej, just outside 
Aden. There he has two palaces 
—one ancient and one modern. 
The modern one is beautifully 
equipped in the modern style and 
set in a large garden with foun¬ 
tains. 

The Sultan has a private army 
of five hundred men, and a larger 
army which can be called if 
necessary. But, it is said, he man¬ 
ages to keep peace in his de.sert 
dominions by wisely locking up' 
all the aims in his private 
armoury. 

A Local HAOiTATioii 
For a Mme 

■^fANY of the French names 
made prominent just now 
by the Allied armies come 
easily to English tongues^ for 
they are familiar to us as family 
names. Bruce, Beaumont, Gi’an- 
ville, Harcourt, Percy, Montford, 
Chateaubriant, and Barbour have 
for centuries been British names. 

The forerunners of the present 
owners of these names possibly 
arrived as needy warring fol- 
lowei-s of the Conqueror in 1066 
or the succeeding years. Names 
that sound distinguished to 
modern ears were in reality the 
place-names of the little towns 
and villages from which thg 
Normans set out. They had no 
surnames but these; a Norman 
might, let us say, call himself 
Hugh de Granville, just as an 
Englishman of the time, living 
by a well, would call himself 
John Atthew'ell. 

The Scots regard Bruce as 
their national hero, but he was 
a pure Norman, descended from 
a Viking who, with his fellow 
rovers, descended on France and 
compelled the French to cede 
them a territory which the in¬ 
vaders, being Norsemen, called. 
Normandy. The Normans came 
to England with only the names 
of. their birthplaces for surnames, 
which the majority of them 
could not write. But what a 
place these names on the map 
of Prance occupy in our national 
history! 


5 

Full Freedom For 
THE Pacific 


'T'he brilliant successes of the Allies in Europe have tended to 
distract our minds from the striking progress mai^e in the 
Pacific. How effective thi^. has been can be gleaned in the 
broadcast by President Roosevelt on his return from a 30-day- 
cruise during which he covered many thousands of miles. 


Mr Roosevelt first visited Pearl 
Harbour, on the Hawaii Islands, 
where he met General Mac- 
Arthur, the Allied C-in-C of the 
S tv Pacific, Admiral Nimitz, 
Naval C-in-C of the Pacific, Ad¬ 
miral Halsey, C-in-C of the 
American third fleet, and others 
engaged- in thrusting back the 
Japanese towards their base. 
Then he took ship -north to the 
Aleutian island of Adak, which 
is one of the western isles of the 
great chain thrown out from 
Alaska, and is about half-way 
round the world from Greenwich. 

From there, he tells us, a 
greater part of the expeditions 
that expelled the Japanese from 
Attu and Kiska started, and he 
describes Adak as a nearly com¬ 
pleted advance base. 

. Yet the triangle completed by 
the President embraced but a 
small portion of this vast ocean 
where on one side the clocks 
strike midnight while they strike 
noon at the other. From Singa¬ 
pore to Panama is about 12,000 
miles. Prom Tokyo to Pearl Har¬ 
bour the distance is 3400 miles, 
but from Pearl Harbour to Guam 
Island, now again in American 
hands, is very little less, and 
when we add the 2400 miles her 
munitions have- ’ to. be carried 
from the U S mainland to Pearl 
Harbour, we can realise how far 
the accomplishment by America 
exceeds that evil blow with which 
Japan began a conflict which will 
end in her complete overthrow. 
The great cities of Japan are to¬ 
day within easy range of Ameri¬ 


can bombers and Japan’s fate 
and future are' sealed. 

For, as Mr Roosevelt declared, 
“Years must pass before we can 
classify Japan as a member of 
the society of nations which seek 
permanent peace ' and whose 
word we can take.’’ Japan, in¬ 
deed, was the one exception 
among the .peoples of the Pacific 
who were desiring to work out 
their own salvation without 
showing any evidence of a desire 
to overrim the earth. On her 
part; America, Mr Roosevelt in¬ 
sisted, had to. make sure that no 
nation on the seaboard of the 
New World should in future be 
threatened. The nations on the 
Asiatic side of the Pacific would 
be closely associated with the 
Americas in commerce and there 
must be security for the trade 
routes—from those in the north 
by .which vast quantities of 
-materials were already going 
through Canada, Alaska, and 
Siberia to the Russian front, to 
those in the south by way of 
French and British islands to 
Australia, the Dutch East Indies, 
apd Indo-China. 

“ We have no desire, ” declared 
■Mr Roosevelt, “to ask for any 
possessions of the United 
Nations. The self-interest of our 
Allies will be affected by fair and 
friendly collaboration with us. 
They will gain in national secu¬ 
rity. They will gain economic¬ 
ally. The destinies of the 
peoples of the whole Pacific will 
for many years be entwined with 
our own destiny.” 


This Kind World 


ipHERE is a “ bicycle box ” on a 
mantelpiece at a certain 
United States military station 
in this country, and it is rapidly 
being filled with small change, 
all for Kenneth'Booth.' 

Kenneth is nine, and he wants 
a bicycle. Both his legs were 
broken in a road accident not 
long ago, and he was taken to 
the nearest hospital, which hap¬ 
pened to be American. A- frail, 
gentle little fellow, his patience 
and cheerfulness in pain soon 
made him a special favourite, 
and soon it appeared that his 
great idea, as soon as his legs 


were strong enough, was to have 
a ride on a bicycle. But it also 
appeared that he had no bicycle. 

Something had to be done 
about that, of course. And what 
more suitable than a “bicycle- 
bbx,” into -which any American 
soldier who passed that way 
should drop his spare change, so 
that Kenneth’s dream ' might 
come true? 

Our American Service guests 
have many attractive qualities; 
but nothing has endeared them 
to us more than their delightful 
and never-failing kindness to 
our. children. 
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The iMPROf^PTH Lyra, the Symbol ©f 


'T’wo hundred and seventy years ago, in 1674,. a Quakeress 
^ named Sarah Fell was keeping house at Swarthmoor Hall, 
in the Furiiess district of Lancashire. Her account book, de¬ 
scribing how she managed to keep house in those days, makes 
interesting reading in these days of difficult housekeeping. 

Swarthmoor was a little world- colour which cost twopence more 
of its own, with its back to the to dye in Kendal. The dyer did 
Furness Pells, and • its face to well out of, this family, too, lor 


Morecambe Bay. Across Cart- 
mel Sands the carrier plodded 
every Thursday, bringing to 
that little world bedsteads, 
scythes, nails, bridles, salmon, 
red herrings, fruit, spices, salad 
oil starch, books, chocolate, 
linen, and serge. Careful plan¬ 
ning and lorethought were 
needed to run a household in 
that isolation, for the roads were 
bad, the country towns scanty iii 
»»rovisions, and the neighbouring 
great houses not very friendly 
towards the Quakers of Swarth¬ 
moor. 

Sarah was treasurer, and evi¬ 
dently went about with a bag of 
small change for her six sisters 
and the carriers and odd-jobbers 
who brought goods from Ulvers- 
ton or Lancaster, or did weaving, 
plastering, mending, or Work on 
the farm. The sisters had 
separate incomes, and Sarah had 
to make sure that "1 qrt of wt 
wine for phlsicke for sistr Susan¬ 
nah ” at one shilling did not get 
mixed up with the eightpence 
paid for mending sister Rachel’s 
man’s saddle and pillion. These. 
sums were much more con¬ 
siderable than they are today, 
and it must have been a financial 
tragedy when Sarah lost 13 
shillings and twopence at Ulvers- 
ton Market. ' A year later she 
paid 2d “for a whistle for 
father.” 

The accounts give delightful 
sidelights on the fashion of those 
days, for the sisters loved their 
ribbons and fineries. Rachel had 
eea-green stockjngs, and Susan¬ 
nah and Sarah wore some In sky ' 


he also dyed petticoats and bed¬ 
spreads and “yarn for a feather 
bed-tick.” Sarah had a “muffe,” 
and Rachel a black neckerchief 
which cost two shillings. Spin¬ 
ning and weaving were carried 
on in the house. A Cartmel man 
was paid 4s 6d for working 19 
yards of “huggebacke ” for the 
household, and a material called 
“ lancashire plush ” \yas bought, ’ 

On the credit side of the 
accounts was the farm, and large 
numbers of entries are concerned 
with it. Thm sold cattle, poultry, 
sheep, hoiSes, cheese, apples, 
linseed, sheepskins, oats, beans, 
and pepper at all the markets 
and fairs from Ambleside to 
Preston. An ox-hide realised 18s, 
a covv-skin 13s, and wheat 20s a 
bushel; “two fatt wethers” sold 
for 16s, and a cabbage for 2d. 
On the other side a barrel of her¬ 
rings cost 18s, two 39-pounder 
salmon were very cheap at 4s, 
and a bull bought at Kirkby 
Lonsdale cost £3 14s 3d. 

Peggy Dodgson was the most 
constant farmhand, and her 
wages averaged one penny 
a day and food. She did all 
sorts of work, from throwing 
manure, harrowing and dressing 
meadows, working on the peat in 
Conniside Moss, to weeding corn 
and levelling molehills. Elin 
Pollard was dairywoman, receiv¬ 
ing £2 a year, which was a good 
wage for the district. Shearers, 
threshers, and boys for scaring 
and harrowing came with the 
seasons into the life of the Hall, 
and carried news of the Quakers 
into the northern fells. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Kittens’ Strange Cradle 

JT was a very nice new ■ hat 
Daddie had bought; and 


Dora liked it because it was so 
soft. 

Daddie laughed when she 
fetched it down from the hall- 
stand the next morning and 
handed it to him. 

“ I think I’d better w'ear the 
old one today, ” he said. 
“Look how it’s raining.” 

And then he went off to the 
office, and Dora thought no 
more about the hat till the 
next day. 

“Which hat, Daddie?” she 
asked, running out Into the 
hall. “The sun’s shining to¬ 
day; you can wear the new 
one.” 

Daddie laughed and said: 

“ All right. Bring it in. ” 

“ It isn’t here, ” cried Dora. 

Daddie looked at Mummie. 
She shook her head. 

“The last time I saw' it, 
Dora had it,” she said. 

“ I put it down on the sofa, ” 
said Dora; “I haven’t seen it 
since. ” 

Nor had anyone else, and 
Daddie went off to business, 
leaving them all hunting for 
it, ■ but they couldn’t find it 
anywhere. That afternoon 
when Dora took the eggs, 
which it was her daily task to 
collect, into the storeroom, she 


heard a faint mewing which 
seemed to come from under 
the table. 

She stooped down, and gave 
a cry of astonishment. 



There was. the new nat, 
converted into a cradle for a 
group of newly-born kittens. 

".Mummie! Mummie! ” 
Dora cried. “Come and look 
at puss! She’s got such a lot 
of kittens—and they’re all in 
Daddie’s new hat! ” 

. So Dora hadn’t been the 
only one to take a fancy to 
Daddia’s nice soft hat, for 
puss had evidently thought it 
would make a splendid cradle 
for her babies, and had stolen 
it for them. 


Berta Geissmar was once 
secretary to Purtwangler, 
conductor of the famous Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Then 
came Hitler. Dr Geissmar is a 
Jew, and therefore she was com¬ 
pelled to leave Germany. She 
came to England. Sir Thomas 
Beecham appointed her secre¬ 
tary to the London Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra, and she has 
now written a fascinating ac¬ 
count of some of her experiences 
under the title of “The Baton 
and the Jackboot.” 

In her book Dr Geissmar has 
an amusing story about the 
Promenade Concerts during the 
“ blitz. ” When the “ blitz " 
burst upon London in all its first 
fury the Proms were in full 
swing. Alerts were, frequently 
sounded during th§ concerts, 
and as the police requested that 
everyone should stay In the hall 
until the all clear, many a time 
the audience was unable to leave 
until the early morning hours. 

The orchestral players began 
to stage impromptu concerts to 
while away the hours of waiting. 
Haydn’s Farewell Symphony was 
reversed, the players arriving 
one by one, beginning with the 
trombone and the clarinet. 
Then one of the violinists 
impersonated ' Sir Thomas 
Beecham, using all the familiar 
gestures of that great conductor. 

These impromptu concerts 
during the raids soon became 
well known, and gave an added 
attraction to the Proms. Dr 
Geissmar records the following 
conversation at the Queen's Hall 
box office. A woman came up 
and asked: “Do you think there 
will be a raid tonight?” “Sorry, 
madam, we can t tell you," was 
the polite reply. “Well,” Said 
the woman, “S’m only going to 
come if you think there will be." 

Food For Thought 

'Y'^Te have often been told of the 
possibility of preparing 
scientific food, consisting of pure 
chemicals, which would take all 
the' pleasure out of eating. Now 
comes news from America that 
three doctors of St Louis, headed 
by William Harwood Olmsted, 
have actually done this thing, 
although the doctors admit that 
the food is so nasty that it has to 
be given by tube! 

In the Archives of Internal 
Medicine they tell how they con¬ 
cocted a broth' containing the 
■ essential amino acids (ammonia- 
containing compounds from 
which proteins are built), dext¬ 
rose sugar, salt, gelatin, emulsi¬ 
fied cottonseed or corn oil, and 
water. This compound is fed in 
amounts depending on how 
many calories are needed. Vita¬ 
mins are given separately. It is 
- claimed that for many people 
this artificial food is so digestible 
that patients can be fed at night 
without waking them up. 

This new diet is said to have 
certain valuable medical uses. 
Thus, because the mixture is 
yvithout vitamins and its exact 
composition is known, it can be 
used as a basic diet to determine 
the body’s pi'ecise vitamin needs. 
The diet is also said to be very 
useful in cases of t.vphoid fever. 
Typhoid patients thrive on a 
hearty diet, but most of them do 
not feel like eating. The special 
diet here comes in, helping some 
patients with high fevei's actually 
to gain weight while they are ill. 


The brilliant Vega can now be seen almost overhead, writes 
the C N Astronomer, as soon as the sky is dark enough. 
There is no mistaking this grand star, which is the brightesrin 
the northern half of the Heavens, and is in fact at the present 
time the most brilliant luminary in the night sky, that is, until 
the rising of Sirius, which now occurs in the early morning. 

Vega, or as it is sometimes history in remote Babylonia has 
called. Alpha Lyrae, is the chief been handed down through the 
star of , the very ancieilt con- ages and today beams dovvn on 
stellation of Lyra, the Lyre, the mankind from Vega and the 


only musical Instrument sym¬ 
bolised in the sky. . Easily 



Identified from our star-map, 
this constellation lies to the 
south of the Head of Draco, the 
Dragon, which was described In 
the C N of August 19. This 
ancient Lyre has always been 
so placed, and, . singularly 
enough, has also been repre¬ 
sented as a Bird with thq Lyre 
held in front of its breast. 
Birds are usually “njusical 
instruments” of some kind or 
other, hence the ancients’ Idea 
for linking the two together. 
Moreover, Lyra’s nearness to the 
great snake-like Draco must have 
had a symbolic meaning, as all 
the constellations of the ancients 
had. We know that birds are 
among the greatest enemies that 
snakes have and the ancients 
must have khown this too. 

Lyra was regarded as a Bird 
by the ancient Babylonians many 
thousands of years ago, the star 
Vega being known as one of the 
three Grype, which were fabu¬ 
lous birds with wonderful super¬ 
natural powers, and not unlike 
the Griffin with which we are 
familiar in Heraldry, and after 


stellar jewels of Lyra, which are 
strung like musical, notes on the 
seven strings of this celestial 
harp. 

It was the Phoenicians, in. their 
turn, who regarded these stars 
as symbolising a musical instru¬ 
ment. . Later-still, the ancient 
Greeks adopted it as the Harp 
or Lyre with which Orpheus 
charmed Pluto in the Under¬ 
world—a story set to beautiful 
and stirring music in Offen¬ 
bach’s opera, “Orpheus in the 
Underworld,” and also in Gluck’s 
“ Orpheus’ and Euiydice.” 

But the ancients little knew 
that Vega was a colossal sphere 
of whirling fire about 2J times 
the width of the Sun they 
worshipped, and that it radiated 
fifty times more light and heat 
from a surface of much greater 
brilliance and heat, but 1,707,850 
times farther away. The ancients 
also knew nothing of the mar¬ 
vellous circumstances that pro¬ 
duce the variations In the light 
of Beta in Lyra by means of its 
twin suns, nor of the mysteries 
of the grand quartette of suns 
composing Epsilon in Lyra, 
though they might have seen it 
as two stars with their naked 
eyes.' 

. These and ■ other marvels of 
this celestial symbol of bird and 
song will be described in a 
future C N. 

Saturn will appear very near 
to the crescent Moon in the 
early hours of Monday, Sept¬ 
ember 11. ,, A good opportunity 
will then occur for identifying 
Saturn for certain. He may be 
seen say about 8 o’clock (Double 


which naturalists have named Summer Time), appearing only 
the Griffon Vulture. Thus an a little way above the Moon, and 
idea originating at the dawn of a little to the left of due south. 

t 

America’s First Victory in France 


J^Jany Americans reading of the 
successes of their vast 
armies in France may have re¬ 
called those early battles fought 
by their fathers there in the last 
months of the First Great War, 
The American forces, for the 
most part taking part in battle 
for the first time, were given a 
post of honour near Verdun, 
where for four years there had 
been a strong German salient. 

We reprint here a passage from 
our forerunner. The Little Paper, 
which tells how well the Ameri¬ 
cans acquitted themselves. 

^HE-French had tried in more 
than one pitched battle to 
get the Germans out of this 
salient, but, owing to the diffi¬ 
cult, valley-scored ground, had 
-failed, and there the enemy had 
been for four years, with this 
spearhead directed due west to¬ 
wards Paris. This theatre, the 
nearest to the German frontier, 
had been quiet a long time, but 
suddenly flared up with volcanic 
energy. 


American divisions had been 
quietly gathering there under 
CJeneral Pershing, and now came 
the first move of an entirely 
American army. It wc'.-i 
America’s first blow alone. It is 
true the French fought on their 
left and enjoyed the ecstasy of 
being the first to enter St Mihiel, 
but the work of nipping off the 
salient was the work of the 
American army. They fought 
like veterans. They managed 
their artillery niagnificently; 
tanks moved to the attack in per¬ 
fect order;, airmen completely 
cleared the air of German fight¬ 
ing craft. In 27 hours the Ameri¬ 
cans won back for France 150 
square miles of territory, added 
20 miles to the Verdun-Nanoy 
line, took 15,000 prisoners and; 
111 guns, and reached the line 
covered by the guns of the 
German fortress Of Metz. 

It seems possible that these 
men from America—who were 
never to be allowed to leave their 
country, the Kaiser said—will be 
the first of the Allies to pene¬ 
trate into German territory. 
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Those Southern Shores 

Twenty-fiv^ years ago, when the First World War had ended 
and peace had come once more to France, Arthur Mee went 
a-holidaying in that fair land. In the course of his journey ings - 
he came to those Mediterranean shores which jor so many 
days have been claiming the attention of us all; and we 
give here a few of his impressions, invested with a new interest. 


begin our ride where Napo¬ 
leon began his ride to Elba 
—how sad he must have been to 
leave such a lovely place! The 
old fisherman’s village of Saint 
Raphael has grown beyond the 
dreams of its old fishermen, and 
it is fit to be the gateway of a 
drive like ours. 

- Julius Caesar came here long 
ago, and found it all so beautiful 
that he built, a dock, set up a 
mighty fortress, and founded the 
town of Frejus. Outside Saint 
Raphael still stand the fragments 
of- the Roman walls. A quiet 
little place for fishermen, a 
hiding-place for pirates, a for¬ 
midable Roman fortress, the first 
military harbour in Gaul, a busy 
town with 40,000 people, a strong¬ 
hold of the Arabs, and now a 
quiet little place where tired folk 
come tp rest and antiquarians 
look for Roman stones: such was 
and is Saint Raphael. 

There are few’ easy rides so full 
of- majesty as this twenty-mile 
ride ’ by the rocky edge of the 
■ frowning Esterel. , She sits there 
''guarding. Cannes, sheltering the 
. little hill-town built there long 
ago. ■ 

A vtlring climb it seems as we 
stand by the sea and look up at 


...wkmckfm 


. . we shall have another job of 
work to tackle — winning the 
peace. It is a task that will call 
for new ideas and new energy. 
We have the sound good sense to 
see it through. Yet 
if we fail to take 
proper care of our 
health we shall be 
unable to put all the 
effort we need into 
this vital job. 

At the pre¬ 
sent time 'Milk 
of Magnesia ’ is 
helping to keep 
the people fit 
and free from 
digestive ail¬ 
ments. And in 
the Peace to 
follow, 'Milk of 
Magnesia ’ will 
continue its 
good work of 
safeguarding 
health— the true ■ 
ground work 
upon which, to 
build a 
better 
Britain. 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA* 

Trade mark of Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 



old Cannes rising towards the 
sky, but we creep up slowly; we- 
sit beneath the ancient walls to 
watch the setting sun, and we 
rise to a height from where the 
old hill-town seems far below. 
We are at the Croix des Gardes, 
the summit of the pine-clad peak 
from which the monks of older 
days would watch the pirates 
land, and would light their warn¬ 
ing fires. A long-remembered 
sight it is to see the sun set on 
the Esterel. , 

But we have far to go, and 
heights to climb; our highway 
takes us up and up -through 
Grasse, the little town that for 
a thousand years has slept among 
these hills. 

We pass away to fairer- sights, 
for we are hastening to the gorge 
made by the River Loup. We 
look up at the sun and its light 
is falling on a crag which we may 
think to be an eagle’s nest—who 
else could get up there? But 
that Is Gourdon. So we reach 
our eagle’s nest. The sea we left 
' two hours ago is nearly half, a 
mile below. The Riviera for a 
hundred miles lies out in front of 
us; on pur right is the Esterel, 
and on our left the gate of Italy. 
The hills are rolling on and on, 
their slopes are clad with pine 
and olive trees, and the little 
roads go winding eyerywhere. 

Up there is Cagnes, up there 
Vence, up there Saint Paul. 
Wonderful it is to walk slowly up 
these old hill-towns, following 
the road round and round to the 
summit, ’itence rises up 1100 
feet, yet it has been a town since 
the Roman’s came; its walls date 
from the Middle Ages, and it has 
heard the tramp of soldiers many 
times. The regiments of Charles 
the Fifth rested here in / the 
square, and in these streets 
Massena drilled those soldiers 
who were to go out and conquer 
the worid for Napoleon—but did 
not. 

But we must go on, past all 
these precipices rising high, past 
all these ruined castles, through 
wooded ■ gorges and barren 
ravines, under the viaducts flung 
across the valleys, along the 
bridges crossing the wide river¬ 
beds. So we come to Nice, the 
greatest town of the French 
Riviera, with a history back to 
the early days of Christian times. 
There was a Bishop of Nice in 
the year 250, and since 350 Nice 
has been a town. Garibaldi came 
into the world in this old place, 
the marvellous fiddler Paganini 
died here, and here Gambetta 
sleeps I 

A CHILDREN’S CITV 

■^Y^hat would have been called 
an orphanage is being built 
in Santiago, Chile, but it has been 
named The Children’s City. 
There are 30 houses, each of 
which will take 50 children, 
primary, secondary, and industrial 
schools, a hospital, a library, a 
swimming •pool, a theatre, and 
playing fields. Fortunately ' the 
days are passing in most 
countries when a child who had 
lost the love and care of parents 
was regarded as something of a 
burden on the community. 


He Catalogued 
THE Stars 

Berkshire boy, Francis Baily, 
who grew up to be a distin¬ 
guished ^ astronomer died in 
London 100 years ago this week. 
His name lives in a phenomenon 
which he was the first to observe* 
—Baily’s Beads. 

During an eclipse of the Sun 
the last view that we get of the 
disappearing edge of the Sun’s 
disc, and the first view that we 
get of its reappearance on the 
other side of the Moon, are in 
the form of a crescentric series 
of separate points or beads of 
light. This phenomenon is due 
to irregularities of the surface of 
the intervening Moon. 

Born at Newbury in 1774, the 
son of a banker, Francis Bailey 
became a London stockbroker, 
and distinguished himself in that 
career. He was first attracted 
to the study of the heavens when 
writing an Epitome of Universal 
History, having _ made, for the 
purposes of this'book, a mathe¬ 
matical computation of the solar 
eclipse which wds predicted by 
Thales, the early Greek philoso¬ 
pher. 

Weighing the Earth 

Baily was one of the founders 
of the Astronomical Society, 
which was constituted at .the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on January 
12 , 1820; he was the first secre¬ 
tary of the Society, and had 
much to do with framing its 
constitution. His skill in com- 
• putation and extreme thorough¬ 
ness in detail gave great value to 
his labours bn star catalogues. 
He revised the catalogues of 
Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, Halley, 
Havellus, Flamsteed, .Lacaille, 
and Mayer, an undertaking 
which entailed an ■ enormous 
amount of work. Each star was 
calculated with such care that 
Baily detected errors which had 
escaped many previous students. 

In the year before he died 
Francis’’Baily was awarded (for 
the second. time) the Society’s 
gold medal for his success in 
carrying out with even greater 
accuracy Cavendish’s famous ex¬ 
periment of weighing the earth. 

The Hundredth V C 

CENTURY of V Cs have been 
won by forces of the British 
Empire, both home and overseas, 
during the five years of the war. 

The hundredth V C was 
awarded posthumously to Acting 
Sergeant Hanson Victor Turner, 
of the West Yorkshire Regiment, 
for gallantry in Burma. It was 
on the night of June 6 at Ning- 
thoukgng that a strong force of 
Japanese with medium and light 
machine-guns attacked Sergeant' 
Turner’s weakly-held position. 
He withdrew 40 yards and man¬ 
aged to hold out for two hours, 
when the Japanese started to 
outflank his men. 

There was only one thing to 
do—attack. Sergeant Turner 
had no men to spare, so he did 
this alone, carrying as many 
hand grenades as he could. 
Under intense fire Sergeant* 
Turner made five journeys back 
for more grenades, and on the 
sixth, as he was throwing a 
bomb among a number of the 
enemy, he was killed. 

To quote the official citation. 
Sergeant Turner “died on the 
battlefield in a spirit of supreme 
self-sacrifice.” 


j 

Fighting Forest fires 

^NE of the greatest destro-yers of Canada’s vast valuable 
^ timberlaiids is fire, a danger which is ever present in the 
mind of the Canadian lumberman, and the protection of forests 
from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent work of the forest land 
authorities; and wartime needs have stressed its importance. 

Except for the forests of. the to report a fire as soon as it has 
National Parks, the North-West been discovered. As a general 


Territories, and the Yukon, 
which remain under Federal 
Government control, the admini¬ 
stration of forest lands is now 
undertaken by each Province.. 

It is well known that more 
timber in Canada has been- 
destroyed by fire than ever has 
been cut, and the annual 
destruction continues on a 
gigantic scale; qnd the early 
summer of 1944, when huge fires 
raged through timber stands in 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Saskat¬ 
chewan, and Alberta, was an 
examplq of this costly destruc¬ 
tion. 

As many C N readers know, 
the most outstanding single 
development of late years in 
forest fire protection has been- 
the use of aircraft. Where lakes 
are numerous, flying boats can 
be used for detection and for 
the transport of fire-fighters to 
remote areas. A valuable part 
of their equipment is the port¬ 
able petrol-dfiven pump, which 
weighs only from 45 to 100 lbs, 
and can be carried to a fire by 
canoe, motor-boat, automobile, 
pack-saddle, back-pack, and of 
course by aircraft. This pump 
can throw efficient water-pressure 
as far as 7000 feet from a water 
supply, and, when used in relays, 
to a much greater distance. 

Specially-developed aircraft, 
equipped with wireless, are 
employed in forest fire protec¬ 
tion. These enable the observer 


rule aeroplanes are used in the 
more remote districts, while 
look-out towers connected by 
telephone lines or equipped with 
wireless are established in the 
more settled and more travelled 
forest areas. 

Forest fires not only destroy 
valuable standing timber, but 
trees of relatively inferior value, 
such as birch and poplar, 
usually follow fires on areas 
previously occupied. by pine, fir, 
and spruce. It is also well known 
that repeated fires on forest lands 
greatly retard or completely ex¬ 
clude the re-establishment of 
saleable timber. There is also 
the destruction of root fibre and 
humus, and the result of this, 
especially on crests and .ridges, 
is extensive soil erosion. 

One-third of the total area 
of Canada is afforested, and as 
much of this land is unsuitable 
for agriculture, forestry is the 
best use to which it can be put. 
Apart altogether fron? their in¬ 
dustrial worth, the forests 
exercise an ameliorating in¬ 
fluence on the climate, and 
conserve and regulate the water 
resources. , In addition, from 
the standpoint of tourist busi¬ 
ness, they are a real ksset. 

Canada’s forest wealth is 
enormous, but is by no means 
unlimited, as much of the crop 
now being harvested has taken 
a thousand or more years to 
attain' its present state- 


SCIENCE AND' 
THE BISCUIT 




all like biscuits, but do we ever stop to 
ask ourselves why ? In pre-war days it may 
have been their attractive variety. Do you re¬ 
member how those dainty sweet assortments 
added the final touch to the mid-morning drink, 
the four o’clock tea-table, the 'picnic, and that 
last snack before bedtime ? 

We seldom stopped to think that here was energy- 
producing food in its most convenient form, but 
now the general value of biscuits for all purposes 
is really important. 

The Scientist knows that, concentrated in biscuits 
as in probably no other commodity are the three 
main essentials to our. energy and existence- 
carbo-hydrates, proteins and fats. 

No wonder the Ministry of Food is doing its best 
to get as many biscuits for 
eyeryone as raw materials 
.and labour will allow. 


Issued by the Cake and 
Biscuit Manufacturers War 
Time Alliance Ltd, 
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ONE fine morning Jacko decided to go nutting in the.woods, and taking 
a big basket with him he set off. After he had been picking for half 
an hour the basket was full and he sat down to rest. Jacko’s nutting had 
made him tired, and he fell asleep. He awoke v/ith a start to find seven 
squirrels enjoying the fruits of his labours. Jacko soon chased them away, 
but he found they had been very busy while he slept. “ Now I shall have to 
begin all over again,” sighed Jacko. But luckily nuts are more plentiful 
than squirrels.and he was soon homeward bound with his basket full again. 


THE PERFECT SPEAKER 

■'"Js your MPa good speaker?” 

asked a visitor before the 
start of a political meeting. 

“Why, he is the finest in the 
country,” was the reply. “He 
can convince you on any subject 
without taking, the trouble to 
understand it himself!” 

A Strange Puzzle 

first is everything. 

So is my second. 

My whole is also. 

OSIP ((jeftdts St us.nsuv 0i{j, 


True Christianity 

fxpreBSPS? itself in action. • Our bombed buJid. 
inifs are'iiiercly the shell—the Mission is the 
people—and althoujih once again under Are we 
ean-y. on our active Christian and Social 
work amongst clevaytated Stepney’s poor, their 
bliect-anchor lor the past 59 years. 

Our need is so real—your assistance 
so necessary. tV'ill you please give it? 

The ItKV. PERCY INESON, Supt., THE 
EAST END MISSION (Founded 1885). 
Bromley St reet. Comme rcial Road, 
“ ^ ^ I Stepney, E.l. 





Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT’S—due to Zoning 


SHORTHAND 


DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORT¬ 
HAND is .icceptcd by the Services 
and o.xatniuiiitj bodies. Learnt in 12 
2-liont’ lessons.. Send 3d. Stamps for 
First Lesson. tVrite Dept. C.N., 
92-3, Great Russell St.. W.C.l. 




IN ONE WEEK 


Riddles About Animals 

■^Y^hy is a pig like the letter N? 

Because he makes a sty 
nasty. 

Wliy is a horse cleverer than a 
fox? Because a horse can run 
ivhen ha is in a trap and a fox 
cannot. 

When is a sheep like ink? 
When it is in a pen. 

Why is a crocodile the most 
deceitful of all' creatures? Be¬ 
cause he shoivs an open coun¬ 
tenance in the act of taking 
you in. 

Why is a pig a paradox? Be¬ 
cause he is killed first and cured 
after. 

'What is worse than vajning 
cats and dogs? Hailing cabs 
and buses. 

Nature Ne'ws 

A_cosns, which usually fall 
before the leaves of the oak 
turn, are beginning to drop, and 
blackberries are ripening. 

On a bright day look for those 
late butterflies, the admirals 
and the peacocks, for the Sep¬ 
tember sun always lures them 
out. • , 

Do Your Best 

^_HE world is wide 

In time and tide, 

And God is guide, 

Then—do not hurry. 

That man is blest 
Who does his best 
And leaves the rest. 

Then—^do not worry. 

The Furry Caterpillar’s Lament 

“ T Ji’ hill, ” the caterpillar puffed, 
"I’m often forced to roam. 
And then I always wish I'd left 
My overcoat at home!" 


Too Much For His Money 

“^LL the walls of the house I 
agreed to buy from you are 
bulging outward, ” said the angry 
client. “What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“Bulging outward, are they?” 
replied the agent. ,‘*Then I'm 
afraid that, as you have more 
room, I must raise the price of 
the house.” 

A Curious Creature 

J AM neither fish, fl^sh, ncr fowl, 
yet often stand on one leg. 
If you behead me I stand on two 
legs. But If you behead me 
again I possess four legs. What 

am I? Answer next week 

PASSING THE PENNY 

Pencil the outline of a shilling 
in the centre of a sheet of 
strong paper and cut out, taking 
care to make the hole round and 
, no larger than marked. 

Hold a penny against this hole 
to show that it does not seem 
possible that it could go through. 
Then say that you will now do 
the Impossible. 

This is the way. Fold the 
paper across the centre of the 
hole, and put the penny in it. 
Then holding the sides bend the 
paper slightfy so that the semi¬ 
circular slot looks like a straight 
opening, and the penny will slip 
through. 

Jumbled Shakespeare, 

. Tf the letters of the following 
phrases are properly re¬ 
arranged, they will spell the 
names of six well-known char¬ 
acters in the plays of Shake¬ 
speare. 

AS NO BIAS 
CUT ONE HOST 
RIPE TOUCH 



Cross Word Puzzie 

Reading Across, 1 The edije ,of a 
thine:. 4 Absolutely necessai}'. 8 To 
mimic. 10 Lou-er part gf the wall ot a 
room. 11 Heroic story. 13 This stony 
scourer comes from a volcanoi 15 A 
mine shaft,. 17 Accomplished. 18 Hard, 
srJossy, paintlike substance. 21 He 
fiddled while Rome burned. 22 Land 
surrounded by water. 25 One who 
lets 'somethin^j fall. 27 A slratum. 

28 Ainateur Swimming Association 
. (abbrev) • * 

Reading Down. 1 To disencumber. 

2 To conceive in thought. 3 At equal 
distance from extremes. 4 Virginia 
(abbrev). 5 A scrap of news, 6 Luke¬ 
warm. 7 A .shoe is fastened this way. 

9 Summit. 12 In winter tliese hainc by 
the wall. 14 Linploy. 15 Pertaining to 
punlsh.ment. 16 Slow. 19 Greater in 
amount. 20 The ediie of a vessel. 23 
A waterim^-place. 21' Aii a."e or period. 

26 Conjunction. Answer next week 

UNINVITED GUEST 

A SCORPION famed for his bite 
^ Crawled into a slipper one 
night. 

In the morning a foot 
In that slipper teas put; • 

But did it remain there? Not 
quite! 
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Two Points of View 

“J. SHOULD describe the aristo¬ 
cracy,” said the siiob, “as 
those who do not work for a 
living.” ' 

“I always thought people like 
that were called tramps.” re¬ 
plied the old gentleman. 


LION SOUP 
NO ROBE 
ACID LORE 

Ansver fieri ffeek 


- Other Worlds 

JN the evening no planets are 

visible. In the morning 

Saturn is low 
in the east. 
The p i c t u r e 
shows the Moon 
as it may be. 
seen at 11,30. 
p m B D S T on 


Monday, 
tembar 4. 


Sep--^ 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details ol the BBC 
prograjnines for Wednesday, Aug¬ 
ust 30. to Tuesday, September 5. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Children's Con¬ 
cert by the .BBC Northern 
Orchestra, conducted by Ronald 
Biggs, who will explain the music. 

Thu.iisday, 5.20 The Wind In the 
Willows, by Kenneth Grahame, ar¬ 
ranged as a dialogue story. Part 7, 
Plots and Counterplots. 5.50 
Eye.s and No Eyes, a nature talk by 
Scott Kennedy. 

Friday, 5.20 ' The Incredible 
Adventure of Miss Moon, a new 
mystery serial by Tudur Watkins. 
Production by John Keir Cros3_ 
Episode 1.—A Rabbit Rolled Over. 

S.ATur.DAY, 5.20 Some favourite 


gramophone records. 5.4o The 
Story of the Olympic Games : a 
talk by P. N. S. Creek, with’ S. P. 
Rous, secretary of the Football 
Association, and Major Harry 
Churcher, who was present at the 
1932 Olympiad at Los Angeles. 

SuND.tY, 5.20 The Coleraine Lin¬ 
nets Choir, and a story.' 5.55 . 
Prayers. 

Monday, 5.20 A fairy tale told 
as an imaginary ballet with music, 
by Spike Hughes; followed by 
What of the Bow: another talk 
on Archery, by Laurens Sargent. 

Tuesday; 5.30 Down at the 
Mains, devised by R. Gordon 
McCullum—Flower Show at the 
Village Institute. 


How THE*THREE MUSTARDEERS help to save, 



S HE seemed a very tired old lady 
as she trudged along the country 
lane towards the Three Mustard- 
eers who were sitting on a gate. , 
Roger jumped dov.n and oflered to 
carry her shabby suitcase. “ Thank 
you, my boy,” she replied, smiling 
gratefully. “ When I get to Telside 
I’ll be sitting down, but it’s taking me 
all my time to walk there.” Mary 
and Jim joined them, and they all 
walked along together. 

Slowly they approached a netv 
building the only form of habitation 
for miles around. The old lady 
stopped, gasping a little, and put her 
hand to her heart. The Mustardeers 
showed concern, but she said she was 

ffiSaSinniHiiE-s 



all right. V Just getting old, and my 
heart gets tired;” she said. After a 
paus?_they moved on again. But as 
they were passing the entrance to the 
building, she staggered. She stretched 
out her hand as though groping for 
support, and sank to the ground. A 
door porter stepped forward to help 
her. Assisted by Roger, he carried 
her into t.he building, Mary following 
with the old lady's case. But Jim 
Stood for a moment, deep in thought, 
a puzzled frown across his - brow. 
Then he joined the others in the 
porter's room. 

Before the poHer could display any 
Of his first-aid knowledge the old 

(ady recovered. “ There, I’ll be aU 


right in a minute or two. You 
children needn't wait. And if you 
could get me a drink of water 
She turned to the porter with a wan 
smile. “ And a cigarette,” added Jim! 
Mary.turned a shocked face to Jim. 
But the old lady smiled' and said, 

“ No, my boy, I'm too old for cigarettes and 
you’re too young,” ” In that case," said Jim, 

How is it that your right index Rnger is so 
stained with nicotine ? ” The old lady started 
and instinctively covered^her right hand 
” And,” went on Jim, “ I’m wondering how 
far you've walked with that case—or did you 
come so far by cat ? There isn’t a station or 
'bus nearer than seven miles in the direction 
you came from." “ Thai’s right, my boy," 
answered the old lady, " I got a lift from a 
kind gentleman afid ...” "In that case,'* 
persisted Jim, " how is it you were walking 
when we saw you ? There's no house between 
' the station and here—there are no turnings ' 
off the road—and no car passed us ! ” ” Come, 
come, my boy, I’m too weak to answer your 
silly questions. Send these children away, 
porter, and do please bring me a glass of 
water." said the old lady. " Well, lady, this . 
boy’s set me wondering a bit," answered the 
porter, “ He’s made me a bit Suspicious-like, 
you see, I’d like to seeyourldentityCard—and 
make a few enquiries." At t.hat, the old lady 
got up, feebly, and picking up her suit case 
slowly made to the door. But the. moment 
she was there, she whipped round, and her 
age scemad to disapp>eal’. " Stay where you 
are,” she cried, menacing them with what 
looked like an old-fashioned smelling bottle 
which she had snatched from her hand-bag. 

" A very deadly gas for inquisitive boys and 
stupid porters," she laughed, as she hurled the 
small bottle into the room. But as she turned 
to snatch the key from the door, so that she 
could lock her victims in. Roger dived at her. 
There was a fierce struggle, the noise of which 
brought white-smocked men from the other 
rooms of the building. Quickly the porter, 
Jim and Mary, dashed from the poisoned air 
of the room. The old lady” was soon a 
prisoner—and in her suitcase was found 
enough bottled phosphorus to burn the 
building down in a quarter of an hour. It was 
only when this was found that the Mustardeers 
were told how this building was one • of 
Britain’s hush-hush research centres, a place of 
V secrets where some of our latest " weapons " 
had been brought to perfection. The supposed 
old lady was a Nazi agent whose ruse to plant 
her phosphorus very nearly worked. Jim was 
given a hearty vote of thanks by alt the siaflT 
for Iiis keen powers of observation. 

Said Jim ; " It's something you all should 
have known as the girl guide said to her chums 
when they found that meat was nicer with 
mustard." 

• t 

THE MUSTARDEERS’ OATH 
We win have mus¬ 
tard whenever we 
can get it. It 
makes good food taste 
better. It helps us to keep 
healthy and strong. ■ 

will have Mustard— 

Colman^s Mustard 
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